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for a general Insurrection, any tumult or disorder could only
tend, as he himself said, to ruin his cause; he was in the
meantime, however, evidently poisoning the minds of the
common people, and preparing them for rebellion.
" Gentlemen, you will take the whole into your con-
sideration. I now leave it with you, and have no doubt
of your returning such a verdict as will do you honour."I
The language of the judges after the verdict had been
given showed that they were worthy colleagues of Lord
Justice Braxfield. One of them, Lord Swinton, remarked
that " now that torture " was " happily abolished " there was
no punishment adequate for Mr. Muir's offence, and that the
Roman law which must for these purposes be considered
the Scottish common law, had left it to their discretion to
send Mr. Muir to the gallows, to throw him to wild beasts,
or to transport him.2 The Lord Justice Clerk himself in a
final display of the serene and impartial majesty of the law,
said that the applause in court, which had broken out at
the end of a manly and able defence by Muir had convinced
him that it would be dangerous to leave Mr. Muir in the
country, and that the only question was whether he should
be transported for life or for fourteen years. The milder
alternative was chosen, and Muir was sent to Botany Bay
with convicted felons, for no other crime3 than for that of
demanding a reform which Pitt had urged whilst we were at
war with America and with half of Europe, and which the
Duke of Richmond had championed in the Lords when the
Gordon Riots were making a Bedlam of the capital. Muir
was punished because the taw was administered in Scotland
so as to make the existing arrangements for Parliamentary
representation, and the integrity of the Scottish corporations,
byewords for corruption, secure from all criticism. It was
of that trial that William Pitt, who knew the law, and knew
the meaning of agitations for Parliamentary reform, declared
1 P. 231, State Trials, vol. xxiii.                                          2 P. 234.
3 There was not a word or a sentiment In Muir's speeches which had not
been spoken in Parliament, or expressed in resolutions by Pitt's societies.
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